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According to Our Light 


Rey ROM a high dune by the 
SÈ] ocean, we watched the 
| harvest moon brightening 


e 
m “the purple twilight over a calm 
sea. The lighthouse glowed and 
flashed, beginning its vigil of the 


night, and there were echoing 
lights from far waters, where ships 
voyaged upon the deep. 

The flowing tide gummered and 
eddied along a wet trackless beach, 
a glint and sheen of moon-gold 
sparkling upon the advancing eur- 
rents. Long lines of lazy waves 
rolled slowly along the shallows, 
gulls laughed and chattered, and 
homing fishermen were returning 
in the dusk on the breast of the 
tide. 

It was not lonely, though never 
a soul passed along the beach. It 
was the elemental Cape Cod; the 
sea, the sand, the beach-grass, 
ships, birds and the over-arehing 
sky. Man is an intruder, a crowd 
is sacrilegious in such surround- 
ings. 


Now that the summer hotels 
have closed, the help gone back to 
the city whence they came, and 
the proprietors have counted their 
thousands in profits, and sent 
checks to the city corporations from 
which they bought their provisions, 
we shall have the beach to our- 
selves. 

The hullabaloo is over, and we 
can now find a place to park our 
car. Pretty soon the salt will begin 
to shake again, there will be church 
suppers, amateur dramatics, and 
the village people will begin to see 
each other once more. 

For two months the village 
streets were jammed with cars 
from every state in the Union; it 
took half an hour to get near a 
counter in a store, and there was 
standing room only upon the 
beaches. It was a tribute to ad- 
vertising and ‘‘advancement’’, and 
our bank accounts are probably 
better for it. But we are glad it is 
over, and that we may now have 
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Cape Cod, in its best season, to 
ourselves. 

Yes, summer is dead. ‘‘Good- 
bye, summer, good-bye, good-bye,’’ 
as Tosti sang, but we shall not feel 
melancholy about it. We shall erect 
a mental tombstone in our grave- 
yard of departed summers, with 
the inseription, ‘‘Summer of 1937, 
died Sept. 21. She was hard, she 
was hot; but of cash she brought 
a lot; and so we don’t regret her, 
though she might have been much 
better.” Then we can forget her, 
_ and go back to watching the moon 
rise out of the ocean. 


Notes and Anecdotes 


Among other distinguished vis- 
itors to Cape Cod this summer, we 
have seen and talked with Mr. 
Burtis Baker, Washington portrait 
painter. He told us some entertain- 
ing anecdotes. of famous painters 
he has known. For instance, he 
once went to an exhibition of 
marines by a prominent painter 
of the sea, and met William Pax- 
ton, Boston artist, who once spent 
a summer in Chatham. 

The two artists looked around 
the gallery and stopped in front 
of a large marine which seemed 
to have rather metallic waves. Af- 
ter a few moments of contempla- 
tion, Paxton sighed and murmured, 
“Now I understand how Jesus 
was able to walk upon the water.’’ 


Farewell Reflections 


By PAUL GARDNER WRIGHT 


Now that Labor Day has come 
and gone we are beginning to re- 
alize that our visitors to Cod Island 
Republic are fast disappearing. 
Each morning as the train pulls 
out for ‘‘furrin parts” laden with 
gayly belabeled traveling equip- 
ment we stand sadly by and watch 
our friends depart. As we watch 
we reflect that they weren’t so bad 
after all, and in spite of our fuss- 
ing we reminiscently recall many 
of the fine times we have had dur- 
ing the summer. 

The influx of ‘‘furriners’’ in the 
summer is looked upon by some as 
an oasis in a pretty dry desert, and 
by others as a nuisance, and still 
by others as an indifferent recur- 
ence each year. All in all the Cod 
Islanders with their famed hos- 
pitality welcome one and all with 
outstretched palms, as were their 
forefathers by the Indian chiefs of 
olden days greeted—a very pleas- 
ant custom which has been handed 
down to bellboys and the like upon 
departure from various hotels. 

Since our guests have gone and 
the normal existence of Cod Island 
Republic is resumed, let us peruse 
the list of social events which en- 
tertain (or try to entertain) our 
staunch Republicans throughout 
the long winter and which answers 
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that perennially fresh question, 
“What do you do in winter?” 

Well first of all, we sleep off the 
intoxication of an eventful sum- 
mer. After our periodic hiberna- 
tion some of us go to Florida for 
a rest. The less fortunate ones stay 
on and weather the blasty storms 
of winter chewing something by 
the warm fire, (if it isn’t tobaeco 
it is “the fat”) and munching 
apples or what have you. The 
stauncher Republicans take a sip 
of something strong and hence- 
forth throughout the evening they 
need no warming fire. 

Next in importance is the mail 
time tete a tete each evening be- 
fore the Republic’s postoffice. One 
talks of the weather; one argues 
over politics and someone wants 
to know why in hell Roosevelt got 
elected during the last election, and 
forgetting it anyhow during the 
mad scramble to open his mail box 
after the mail has been sorted !—; 
finally, one comes down to the fine 
witticisms and generally caustic 
criticisms so typical of a Cod 
Islander of his nearby neighbor, 
who in turn is lamming him with 
a tongue lashing for all he is worth. 
Above all other diversions mail 
time holds a peculiarly picturesque 
pasttime indulged in nightly year 
in and year out. 

When the flutter of mail time is 
at last over we decide to attend a 
local amateur play where Sally 


Snooks walks the boards in a be- 
fitting manner for an embryonic 
actress. Lacking somewhat in verve 
so characteristic of the profession- 
al play, the general story or plot 
and personal acquaintanceship 
with the characters soon compen- 
sates for all that. 

If we are not interested in am- 
ateurs we may console our grief by 
attending a movie. The movies of 
Cod Island are excellent and are 
shown almost simultaneously as 
those of the large city; thus leav- 
ing us fully aware of all the cur- 
rent pictures of the year without 
having to wait a year or two to 
see them. 

Then for those more worthy souls 
there is always a good church sup- 
per somewhere in the Republic so 
if one has any energy at all he may 
dine away from home every night 
and in a holy atmosphere—that is 
if he be a worthy soul. For those 
less worthy there are various places 
where one can get a good meal at 
a good price—but who wants a 
good meal anyhow? 

With our gastronomical con- 
ditions under control we sally 
forth towards home and if a beer 
joint isn’t open most of us get home 
safely ; if it is, however, we arrive 
home canned, which calls for a can 
opener, (or is it an eye-opener?), 
to get us uncanned in order to 
spend the rest of the night quietly 
at home. 


Meeting the Famous 
By Peter Ray 


OE LINCOLN has become a 

Chatham legend. Natives point 
out his house with pride; making 
the inquisitive feel as if the native 
was responsible for the whole suc- 
cess of the man. 

Last year, on my first visit to 
the Cape, I, like others, asked and 
was shown the house where he re- 
sides. I even called on him, but 
was informed that Mr. Lincoln 
was at that moment attending a 
cocktail party. I left with the feel- 
ing that a pleasant event in my 
life had been missed by an hour’s 
time. 

This summer I did get to see 
him, and what’s more, to talk with 
him. The occasion was the auto- 
eraphing of his books for the Chat- 
ham Book Shop on the release date 
of his last opus, “Storm Girl”. I 
was just one among the many that 
crowded into the little shop to see 
what this well-known man looked 
like. 

The first thing that I noticed 
was that the shelves along one 
whole wall were filled with Lin- 
coln's works. Then I noticed the 
man. Seated at a card-table, pen 
in hand, signing his name in the 
books thrust under his nose by the 
people who had bought them. He 
would write his name with a 
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flourish of his pen, receive com- 
pliments on his works with a 
slightly “Oh God, another” atti- 
tude, then open the next book to 
the flyleaf to start over again. 
He didn’t look like an author, 


one who writes seldom does. He 


was dressed in the style of a sue- 
cessful business man on a summer 
vacation. Colored shirt with tie to 
match; light brown coat; white 
flannels; sport shoes; his socks 1 
didn’t notice. His face is round; 
eyes restless, behind silver-trimmed 
glasses; hair, light grey. His voice 
is low, pleasant to hear. He didn’t 
talk much, just signed his name. 

I asked him if A. L. Burt, the 
publisher’s name which was on the 
majority of the books, published 
all of his works. 

“No,” he answered quietly, 
“Appleton publishes my works. 
Burt publishes the cheaper ed- 
itions.”’ 

T had had a conversation with 
Joseph C. Lincoln. 

I hung around the book store 
for ten minutes longer, then 
bought a book that he did not 
write. I left with the book under 
my arm thinking of the man in 
the book store signing his name 
in books. After a few steps, and a 
few more rapid thoughts about 
him, I became aware of the book 
that I had purchased. I opened it 
and began to read as I walked. 


Lincoln was forgotten, the world . 


“ 
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was forgotten. As I walked I be- 
came more and more engrossed in 
the adventures of the character 
created by Leslie Charteris named 
Simon Templer, sometimes called 
The Saint. 


Notes and Anecdotes 


Stars Our Or ORBIT 


Hollywood must have been lone- 
ly this summer, while Dennis has 
been splurging us with major and 
minor movie names. Cape Cod, like 
the hot hinterland, is full of suck- 
ers who adore movie names, and 
think a sereen actor must be equal- 
ly good on the stage. It is a par- 
donable illusion, and one which 
causes the customers to believe 
they are getting their money’s 
worth. 


REPARTEE 


There have been some rather 
limited and timidly-attended town 
meetings held on Cape Cod this 
summer. We think the regular 
honest-to-goodness hullabaloo an- 
nual town meetings ought to be 
held in summer, to provide extra 
entertainment for guests, who after 
all, pay more than half the taxes 
in some towns, and don’t send 
their children to school here. 

We heard of one town meeting 
where a local doctor wanted to get 
a friend appointed to the office of 
cemetery commissioner. A thou- 


sand dollars had been appropriat- 
ed for the expenses of this depart- 
ment, and the doctor requested 
that the present incumbent give 
an explanation of what was done 
with the money. 

The answer was brief and point- 
ed. “IT use it,” said the commis- 
sioner, ‘‘To cover up the doctor’s 
mistakes.”” Our correspondent ac- 
tually heard this said, but we sus- 
pect the commissioner simply 
utilized the old classic about the 
undertaker who made the same 
remark. 


“Every dog has it’s day”, even the 
“old liners” are going out of business in 
these modern times; among the latest 
victims being the Old Fall River Line 
boats plyiny between between Fall River 
and New York. We repeat this infarma- 
tion for the benefit of those who are 
hard to believe that the Fall River boats 
have been discontinued.” 

Harwich Independent 

Even the spelling is hard to believe. 


“The Lyceum will hear Miss Elizabeth 
Reynard, a speaker of great charm... 
Virginia Barstow will sing a group of 
songs. The attractive oral decorations 
in the church are the work of Mrs Bar- 
bara Robbins.” Harwich Independent 

We should trust Miss Reynard and Mrs 
Bartow (that’s her correct name) to fur- 
nish the oral decorations. 


I crossed her palm with silver to read 
life-lines to me, i 
But it wasn’t scientific, it was a darned 
gyp, see? 
Geneva Eldredge. 


Port Fortune Kennels 
Osterville 


Welsh Terriers 
Labrador Retrievers 
Miss J. G. Hinkle, Owner 


Aunt Miranda's Fishing Trip 


By Bess FRALEIGH 


ELL HERE we be, me an’ 

Lige an’ our grandniece, 
Betty, soakin’ up some of the good 
old Cape Cod sunshine an’ salty 
ozone. Peace an’ quiet. Nothin’ 
stirin? but soft summer breezes, 
rifflin’ tiny waves on the calm bay. 
Ye can hear yerself think, almost, 
an’ 'cept fer the noisy sea gulls, 
ye feel as though naught was here 
but you...an’ God. The days 
have been flyin’ by, an’ aside from 
takin’ auto trips up and down the 
Cape, all we’ve done is jest be 
plain out an’ out lazy. 

We wanted ter spend some time 
in Chatham, so we took rooms near 
the beach where the Channel runs 
through, at Mrs. Seth’s house, 
'twas. Mrs. Seth an’ me had some 
good old talks together, she bein’ 
an old-timer like myself, used ter 
hard work, an’ likin’ every bit of 
it. 

Mrs. Seth’s a fust rate cook. We 
never et a meal without Lige 
loosenin’ his belt three notches, an’ 
midst sighs, groans an” grunts, 
vowed he never git clear of what 
was set afore him. After cleanin’ 
three helpin’s of everything off his 
plate, an’ wipin’ his knife along 
the last morsel o” bread, he’d tilt 
back his chair an’ remark ter all 
an’ sundry thet “twas a funny 
thing how he wan’t never hungry 
this time 0’ day; didn’t know’s he 


wanted anything ter eat anyhow, 
so there wan’t much use in settin’ 
plain out an’ out lazy. 

Say, did ye ever go fishin’ off 
the rips in Chatham? Well, if ye 
ain’t, ye’re missin’ somethin’ now 
I'll tell ye. About the time we went, 
the soles was runnin’. In fact, the’ 
was hoppin’ about so thick ye 
could almost reach out an’ séoop 
“em in by hand. The’ was six of 
us went. Us three, with Peter, an’ 
Jim, an’ a Mr. Hart. We wanted 
Mrs. Seth ter come along too, but 
she cal’lated somebody’d have ter 
do the house work, an’ it looked 
like she was elected. 

Peter, Betty an’ Mr. Hart in one 
bo’t, while Jim an’ us went in 
t’other. Ye ’member the way old 
time artists used ter paint their 
sailin’ vessels on a choppy sea? 
Well, the sea thet day riz up in 
little sharp points out on the rips, 
jest like them paintin’s was. Ev- 
ery so often ye’d see a point go 
plippin’ off like it was hoppin’ up 
with glee, cause it was so happy 
ter be water adancin’ in the sun. 

An’ the soles; don’t talk! I 
never did see fish so eager ter git 
ketched. The’ all but hopped inter 
the bo’t. Lige an’ Jim got so ex- 
cited the’ begun baffin’ ’em with 
the oars. Seemed like the’ didn’t 
kave enough hands ter haul ’em in. 
The’ appeared ter be more room 
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outside the bo’t then the’ was in, 
an’ ter save argument, the’ had ter 
prove it. 

Jim declared he see a sole as 
big as a whale, an’ in two hops 
Lige was along side of him with a 
scoop-net an’ a oar. I was jest tell- 
in’ ’em the’ might do better if the’ 
dove in an’ shooed the sole inter 
the bo’t, when Lige made a extry 
big swat with his oar, an’ over went 
the bo’t an’ all its contents, in- 
eludin’ yer old Aunt Mirandy. 

I might as well state right here 
thet the sea didn’t look quite so 
good ter me fer a few minits. I 
see old Father Neptune beckonin’ 
ter me, an’ not likin’ ter disapp’int 
him, I headed straight fer the bot- 
tom. After goin’ down what seem- 
ed like forty fathom, I felt a big 
lobster grip his claw inter my hair 
an’ pull, an’ I riz, sputterin’ an’ 
snortin” ter the top. The lobster 
turned out ter be Lige, who said 
he’d salvaged many a wreck, but 
none in quite the same condition as 
me. Without further ado the” haul- 
ed me meal-sack fashion aboard 
the other bo’t. I wan’t in any con- 
dition ter argue. 

Jim was havin’ his troubles too. 
He’d wore his big hip boots like a 
true Caper, an’ right off the’d fill- 
ed with water an’ carried him ter 
the bottom. Mr. Hart, in the other 
bo’t, see bubbles risin’ up where he 
went down, an’ when Jim didn’t 
come ter surface, he shed his pants 


an’ dove down ter find Jim stand- 
in’ on a sand bar tryin’ ter un- 
buckle his boots. Twixt the two of 
'em, the’ struggled ter the top, an” 
poor old Jim, some the wuss for 
wear was pulled inter the bo’t 
along with me. Lige an’ Mr. Hart 
righted our bo’t, an’ by the time 
the oars was rescued from driftin’ 
out ter sea, an’ we got straightened 
out, we decided we’d had enough 
fer one day. 

Lige cal’lated, when we reached 
Mrs. Seth’s, he better hustle up ter 
the Post Office, he’d got ter see a 
man, too. After he’d gone, we re- 
alized what his great rush was all 
about. Ye see, the fish had ter be 
cleaned, an’ Lige knowed he’d be 
elected ter do the job if he didn’t 
light out. Yes, we had plenty o’ 
fish in tother bo’t, even though we 
did lose ours. 

However, Jim an’ Mr. Hart was 
good sports an’ declared the’ could 
take care of the fish. Now fer them 
thet's never cleaned a sole, I’ll jest 
say it ain’t the easiest thing in the 
world. A sole is a flounder-like 
critter, flat, an’ tough-skinned, 
with heavy fins on each side. The’ 
ain’t nothin’ ter hang onter, an’ 
the’ are as slippery as all git out. 
I’ve seen men clean ’em with three 
or four flips of the knife. But them 
was experts. 

The’ had the whole ketch out 
back in a bucket, ’cept fer the ones 
they was workin’ on. Usin’ a board 
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crost a barrel fer a table. The” 
had managed ter hack off the heads, 
which Bobby the cat was makin’ 
way with, an’ the’ was tryin’ ter 
fin ’em an’ cut ’em open. Notice 
thet I said tryin’. The fish was 
holdin’ their own by slidin’ back 
an’ forth on the board, or poppin’ 
up out of their hands an’ slippin’ 
ter the ground, where the’ didn’t 
lose nothin’. The air was kind 0’ 
blue, an’ smelled o” brimstone, an’ 
I had a feelin’ them fish would soon 
be cooked, insides an’ all. 
Suddenly Jim had a happy 
thought. Yessir, thet’s jest what he 
done. With a little-boy grin, he 
laid them soles one by one on the 
choppin’ block. Then he took the 
axe an’ chopped off heads, tails 
an’ fins, while Mr. Hart proceeded 
ter gain inside information about 
the critters. Which proves the’ is 
more’n one way ter clean sole-fish. 


Aunt Miranda’s hints ‘‘fer them 
thet wants ’em.”’ 
1... Try saltin’ the water ye bile 
the eggs in...then if the’ 
crack open, the insides’ll stay 


put. 
2...If ye ain’t got a contrivance 
ter poach eggs in...try 


poachin’ ’em in deep slowly 
bilin’ salted water. Deep 
water lets ’em drop in an 
elongated globe where the’ 
float while cookin’... an’ the 
salt holds ’em tergether. 


3...Try puttin’ some rice in yer 
salt shakers...rice absorbs 
moisture, an’ helps the salt 
ter shake out. 


The Fish-House Philosopher 


Remember thet it takes less time 
an’ effort ter do a thing right, 
than ter go on tryin’ ter explain 
why ye did it wrong. 

Didn’t ye know thet doin’ some- 
thin’ fer some one’ll bring ye a lot 
more happiness than doin’ some 
one fer somethin’. 

Bein’ a smart-aleck acts like a 
drug, an’ makes a fool out o” ye in 
the end. —Bess Fraleigh 


Pictures of Yesteryear 


Chatham, first discovered, map- 
ped, and named Port Fortune by 
Samuel de Champlain, was after- 
ward called Monomoit, from the 
name of the Indian tribe inhabiting 
that section. William Nickerson 
was the first white settler, and his 
deal with the Indians for land was 
afterward questioned by the Ply- 
mouth authorities. The town was 
incorporated under its present 
name, (taken from the English 
town of the same name,) in 1712. 
In 1912, the town held a 200th an- 
niversary celebration. The picture 
opposite shows the Town Hall, (on 
the site of the present school build- 
ing on Main Street) decorated for 
the occasion. A few years later it 
burned down. 
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Survivor 


Photo by Wendell Rogers 
Portrait of Alfred Nickerson by H. Dunbar 


All Cape Codders of the older 
generation, remember the famous 
storm of Nov. 1898, when the 
steamer Portland went down some- 
where off Provincetown, and all on 
board were lost. All along the Cape, 
great trees were blown down, 
buildings collapsed, and the next 
day, bodies from the Portland com- 
menced to wash ashore along the 
ocean beach. 

But the Portland was not the 
only vessel lost in that storm. All 
along the coast, schooners, barges 
and other craft washed ashore and 
broke up. 

Alfred Nickerson of Chatham, 
formerly in the Coast Guard ser- 


vice and werrant officer in the 
Navy during the Great War, is 
one of the few men living today 
who survived a wreck at sea in 
that storm. 

He was on a bares. one of four 
in tow, bound for Boston, when 
the storm struck them. When off 
Hull, the tow-lines parted and the 
barges drifted, battered by huge 
seas. 

Nickerson’s barge struck on a 
bar, and the men gave themselves 
up for lost. Suddenly the pilot- 
house, in which Nickerson and the 
captain had taken refuge. was torn 
from the barge by a giant wave, 
with the two men still in it. 

But it floated on the crest of the 
roaring sea, heaving wildly, and 
was cast on the beach, where the 
men were rescued by the coast- 
guardsmen. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that Fernando Bearse, a 
Chatham man, and neighbor of 
Nickerson’s, happened to be then 
on duty at Hull, and was the man 
to pull Nickerson from the surf. 

Alfred Nickerson is living today 
in Chatham, hale and hearty, in a 
little house on Uncle Andrew’s 
Lane, within a stone’s throw of the 
ocean. A few years ago it looked 
as if the sea might roll up and 
wash away his property, as the 
ocean was eating into the beach at 
that point, but the currents have 
now changed, and the place seems 
safe. 


“IN SANDWICH CEMETERY”, illustration from “The History of Bourne, 
1622-1937” by Betsey D. Keene. Photo by Richard Tucker. 


QUAKER CHURCH AND BURIAL GROUND, SOUTH YARMOUTH. 
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Ancient Graveyards 


HE TOUCH of time mellows and 

sanctifies the memory of the 
dead, and an old Cape Cod bury- 
ing-ground in the autumn is a 
source of poignant understanding 
of the brevity of life, the heroism 
of humanity and the mystery en- 
shrouding past and future as we 
stand im the clear realism of the 
present. 

Every Cape Cod village has its 
ancient graveyards, with finely 
carved old stones, under which lie 
the bones of departed pioneers. 
Many of these stones still carry 
legible inscriptions, after weather- 
ing the suns and frosts of two hun- 
dred years. If you are one of those 
who find a sort of wistful humor 
in the inscriptions and designs of 
these stones of past centuries, it 
will repay you to explore a little 
among the slate and marble head- 
stones in some of the older grave- 
yards. 

On the East Orleans road, for 
instance, drive around the church, 
up the sand road between the 
church and the dark pine forest. 
Along there is the older section, 
containing many interesting stones. 

In this, as in most of the other 
old cemeteries on Cape Cod, you 
will find stones carved and set in 
their present places over two 
hundred years ago. Some are worn 
and illegible, but others are beau- 


tifully and quaintly designed, usu- 
ally having skulls with angel wings 
under the arch at the top, or per- 
haps a weeping willow and urn. 
The lettering is nicely proportion- 
ed and carved, and sometimes 
there is a delicate border with a 
fioral pattern running around the 
inscription. 

On some you will find carved a 
brief tribute to the departed, sueh 
as ‘‘In memory of that benevoleni 
man,” which speaks volumes about 
Mr. Amos Knowles, who died in 
1788, at the age of 87. One, a little 
abrupt, says, ‘‘My friend is gone, 
my comfort’s fled; alas he’s num- 
bered with the dead.” 

Edmund Freeman, who died in 
1782 at the age of 80, gives us this 
message from the grave: “‘Pray 
look on me as you pass by, As you 
are now, so once was I’’. Not quite, 
perhaps; his worries were less com- 
plicated. Though he saw the Rev- 
olution, he did not have to dodge 
motor-cars. 

People had interesting Christian 
names in those days; among them 
were Anner, Lusha and Doreas, 
Tamzin, Jerusha and Zilpha. And 
the stone-carvers were sometimes 
naive in their abbreviations, as in 
the case of ‘‘Dea. James Rogers, 
aged 79 y’rs. 22 d's.” His stone 
says of him, ‘‘His mind was tran- 
quil and serene. No terror in his 
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look were seen. His saviour smile 
dispeled the gloom. And smoothed 
Fis passage to the tomb.’’ On his 
wife’s stone, near by, one reads, 
“Dear thou wast and justly dear. 
We would not weep for thee, One 
thought shall check the starting 
tear, It is that thou are free.” 
Reverently, let us criticise neither 
the spelling nor the grammar; the 
thonght was sincere. 

In 1835, at the age of 71, Mrs. 
Betsy Graham passed away. Her 
stone speaks to her as follows. 
“Sleep on dear Mother take thy 
rest thy heavenly Father thinks 
it best and in the morning when we 
rise I hope to find you in the 
skies.” 

Mrs. Hannah Knowles, ‘‘ Consort 
of Maj'r Henry Knowles”, died 
im 1816, and near by lies the 
“Wid'w Mary Knowles.” 

One of the best preserved, a slate 
stone beautifully carved, was sign- 
ed by the carver, ‘‘H. Tribble, S. 
C. Brewster.” It has the arched 
top, with the weeping willow urn 
design, and is the headstone of 


“Mrs. Sally, wife of Mr. Zoheth 
Taylor, who died Dec. 26, 1830, 
Aet. Sti 


It carries these verses: 
“Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 
That mourns thy exit from a world like 
this 

Forgive the wish that would have kept 
thee here 

And stayed thy progress to the seats 
of bliss. 

No more cenfin'd to grov'ling scenes of 
night 

No more a tenant pent in mortal clay 

Now should we rather hail thy glorious 
flight 

And trace thy journey to the realms of 
day.” 

And so the shadows deepen, and 
the evening breeze turns cool, 
bringing the roar of surf from the 
east, the breath of the ageless sea. 
Once, they that now lie beneath 
this grass and these autumn flow- 
ers, knew that sound and scent of 
the sea; once they too gave thanks 
to God for His many blessings, 
and perhaps wondered what the 
world would be like after they had 
gone. We know what it is like ; have 
we much reason to be proud? 
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LAST MONTH ON CAPE COD 


By Epwarp DARLING 


Placed on the inactive list of Coast 
Guard stations as of September 1 despite 
many loud protests were the Peaked Hill 
Bars and Pamet River stations, in the 
interests of economy and efficiency, as 
the official report efficiently and econom- 
ically put the matter, from the Coast 
Guard headquarters in Washington. Thus 
by an action of a foreign nation, to wit 
the United States of America, were closed 
two Cod Island Republic stations of wide 
renown. Whether the Republic will take 
any definite action in this emergency had 
not been decided at a late date. 

Conversation recently with an oldtimer 
elicited the statement that to the genuine 
Cape Codder there are not many towns 
here with many interests of different as- 
pects, but that the Cape is, so to speak, 
one big town, and that any news of one 
neighborhood is interesting to a resident 
of another. While we would not be so bold 
as to dispute this dictum, we would like 
to submit that there is a good deal of local 
feeling to the general effect that my town 
is a little better than your town, and 
while news from your town may be of 
passing interest to me, the news of my 
town is rather more important in the 
world’s affairs. This view is substantiated 
in the challenge offered to chess players 
of Provincetown by chess players of West 
Yarmouth. It appears that a good deal of 
noise had been made regarding a Cape 
Title tournament in chess, with all 
the players coming from Provincetown. 
Aroused, Admiral George Breed, retired 
Naval commander, with the backing of 
artist Vernon Coleman, stated that “Prov- 
incetown isn’t the whole Cape,’ and 
offered to meet any player the Tip would 
care to send up. 

Of the many instances supplied last 
month in support of the tenet that the 
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coast of the Cape is a treacherous one 
we cull a single representative example. 
The flounder dragger Etelvina V of Prov- 
incetown, 45 feet in length, was coming 
along with a load of 200 pounds of fish on 
September 13 when she ran onto a sand 
bar in Cape Cod Bay not far from the 
Barnstable fish traps. And stuck she re- 
mained throughout the day while the 
surf pounded her helpless hull until 
seams started, letting in three or four 
feet of water over the floor of the hold 
and the engine room. Had she not been 
pulled off at high tide, around six in the 
morning, she might never have dragged 
another flounder, reports said. Sandwich 
Coast Guards freed her after about an 
hour and a half with the aid of rope and 
the station’s power lifeboat. 

The coming of autumn brings up the 
subject of crops, and that necessarily 
brings up the subject, on Cape Cod, of 
cranberries. The market in the middle of 
the month was paying $9.60 a barrel for 
the little red berries that have done their 
best to repay this peninsula for its 
losses in shipping riches. The bogs have 
been looking very healthy, most owners 
report, although there is a certain amount 
of scald from the summer drought. The 
berries are plentiful, however, and even 
the scalded and therefore weaker sisters 
are all right for canning. Turnips have 
not satisfied some growers this year, but 
pictures in the dailies have looked pretty 
good to an ignorant amateur. All in all, 
it seems to us that Cape Cod hasn’t had 
a very great deal to howl about this year 
as respects its marketable produce. The 
fishermen had everything their own way 
most of the summer, and the tillers of the 
soil have little right to scream in sharp 
agony this fall. 

No picture of last month could be com- 
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plete without a memory of the last visit 
to the Cape End of the excursion steam- 
ers from Boston with their mery, merry, 
merrymakers. Sunday, September 12, 
saw the Steel Pier in for the last time. 
Having witnessed a few of these vessels 
come in, and noted with deep interest the 
passengers as they disembarked and dis- 
ported themselves through and about the 
narrow ways of the old town, we began 
wondering, a childhood habit which per- 
sists unflaggingly. If all the headaches, 
hangovers, and deflated egos and pocket- 
books resulting in a single season from 
round-trip tours from Boston to Prov- 
incetown were placed in one spot, how 
much human agony would be represent- 
ed? Probably there isn't any answer, and 
doubtless there wouldn't be anything you 
could do with an answer if you had it. 
Which brings up the possibility of its 
being a mad world. 

There was a crack about the “lay mind” 
in a news story last month which cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. It was 
in connection with the experimentation 
at Woods Hole into the origin of the oil 
wells of America. Floating in the ocean 
water, the story said, are billions of min- 
ute particles of plant life which may be 
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responsible. Each particle—and here is 
the rub—has cells which contain a bubble 
of oil “so small as to be only imaginary 
to the lay mind.” And what we want to 
know is, If the scientific mind can see 
them, why can't the lay mind? Of course 
the reason we are so sore about this is 
that ours is a most definitely lay mind, 
and maybe there is some personal animus 
in our attitude. But if there is a bubble of 
oil on any cell which the scientific eye 
cannot place even with microscopes, then 
we simply want to state, and state em- 
phatically, too, that we can see it as well 
as the scientists can. How about it, fel- 
lows? Are we men or laymen? 

That soft thud you just heard was the 
office cat being thrown out for the night; 
but before closing the last window, at- 
tention must be called momentarily to 
two new theatre projects which may turn 
out to be pretty important. The first is 
the Truro Tryout Theatre, neatly allit- 
erative, neatly endowed. The second is 
the group calling itself The Mooncussers, 
Provincetown writers and actors, Portu- 
guese-Americans, and native Cape Cod- 
ders. This column, like Tiny Tim, wishes 
blessings on both—in fact, for there is no 
sense in favoritism, on one and all. 


Compliments of 
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such a hyannis 


by gertrude stein jr 


well a what or a town or not a town or not a village or not a city 
then a what vell vell a bizness a beezniss vat a beezniss hyannis iyan- 
oughski honkonnelly registry of honkhicles colonikandles wooliggetty 
grantworth standard colonial times patriot greeks portuguese skivich 
ovskivich and weeks of shoemaker advancement comma commerce 
commercial plan p pooh except hotels drinkmixers roomletters grab- 
bers love it goodbye cape cod hello dollars and snooty west end 
filulian peck and fiteherombie dollars aber hatch mayflower antiques 
dollars and eat honk drink drunk dance honk hospital undertaker 
honk park no park no park no park no hell lets go home. 
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“Ports O` Call” 


By Lester E. BACHMAN 


RADITION-steeped Cape 

Cod, guardian of Puritan 
faith and the original mailed arm 
of an infant republic, is under- 
going a vast change. The village 
school boy, strapbound books in 
hand, who once skipped happily 
along fragrant pine trails down 
by the pond, paused to observe an 
angry bluejay screeching at a 
sleepy owl or watched a tiny mud- 
turtle crawling toward its natural 
element, and hurried onward only 
after a far-away bell summoned 
him from his reveries, has faded 
into the past. Behold, there stands 
a new youth in his place, quite 
capable in assembling an automo- 
bile engine or whirling his partner 
in the ballroom with startling 
finesse. The first youth attended 
classes in a barn-like structure 
where, like as not, primary, gram- 
mar and high school classes were 
all enthroned under the vigilant 
eye of a single teacher. He knew 
sailboats, went fishing, flew kites 
and raided the apple barrel in the 
cellar. 

Low-roofed one-and-a-half story 
Cape Cod homes that stood with 
their backs to the wind have given 
way slowly to an undistinctive 
structure typical throughout the 
United States. Cape Cod homes, 
once constructed for a sea Cap- 
tain’s comfort, could be bought for 
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a song before the city visitor dis- 
covered their beauty. Now they are 
a priceless antique, not to be lived 
in but to be looked at. 

Thus we find the natives, their 
homes and their conventions, are 
all being moulded into a new vein 
by fast travelling, scientific world’s 
methods which are rapidly embrac- 
ing in entirety this once lonely land 
so aptly named by daring Captain 
Gosnold long before the Pilgrims 
first sighted these shores: 

But is all this for the good? Yes, 
decidedly. Better schools, improv- 
ed highways, a more uniform gov- 
ernment and freer ideas, have al- 
ways been sorely needed despite 
the old timer’s opposition to such 
changes. 

Now. we have the first daily 
newspaper, published by a modern 
minded Hyannis group, who, 
nevertheless, desire to preserve, for 
posterity’s sake, something of old 
Cape traditions. It is well. And 
sooner or later the native will find 
posterity has not suffered. 

Some things, however, neither 
time nor the inflection of ideas can 
efface. Every resident possesses an 
inbred love for the sea and even 
the summer visitor acquires a lik- 
ing for the close salt air smell. The 
surf’s roar will never die and 
waves pour themselves upon the 
sandy shores as they did in cen- 
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turies past. True, Cape Cod can- 
not boast as many active mariners 
far from home as in older days but 
there is still a goodly number im- 
bued with their ancestor’s spirit, 
sailing steel ships up and down 
the seven seas. 

In looking back on the sailing 
ship era one is immediately struck 
by the lamentable lack of detailed 
accounts which might have served 
to preserve some outstanding ad- 
ventures of Cape Cod skippers and 
their ships. Alas, the weather beat- 
en, bewhiskered old sea captains 
had little use for lengthy writing 
as may be readily testified by the 
glib entrances in ship logs. They 
were tersely worded scrawlings, 
the most of them, penned in a droll 
mannerism unequalled anywhere 
today. It was only after a two or 
three year sea voyage that the tales 
were recited in some dusky tavern’s 
tap room or adjoining store. What 
a picture they must have presented, 
these strangely garbed people, 
gathered about the old cast iron, 
pot bellied wood stove which often 
turned white hot from over-stok- 
ing. A ship’s lantern above them, 
hardly discernible in the tobacco 
smoke, hung suspended from an 
oaken beam side by side with dry- 
ing corn ears. 

On wintry nights they sat, spin- 
ning their yarns and indulging in 
a bit of dry humor or lapsing into 
a momentary quietude as some 


point in a tale revealed the pass- 
ing of a shipmate by the board. 
They lived a hard life, enduring 
many hardships unknown to us. 
From the sea came their living 
and the wind spelled their fortune. 
The sea left its mark upon home- 
folks as well, as one inscription on 
a graveyard monument near Truro 
bears testimony; ‘‘Sacred to the 
memory of 57 citizens of Truro, 
who were lost in seven vessels, 
which foundered at sea in the mem- 
orable gale of Oct 3rd 1841.’’ How 
many hearts were broken that day! 
Many efforts were made to pro- 
vide for the shipwrecked sailors’ 
wants. At one time a pamphlet 
entitled “A Description of the 
Eastern Coast of the County of 
Barnstable and other places where 
shipwrecked seamen may look for 
shelter’’ was distributed to nearly 
two thousand sailing vessals with 
home ports in the Atlantic. Writ- 
ten in a sorrowful vein it stated: 
“Should the seaman succeed in his 
attempt to ascend them (the steep 
and lofty banks) he must forbear 
to penetrate into the country, as 
houses are generally so remote 
that they would escape his research 
during the night; he must pass on 
to the valleys by which the banks 
are intersected. These valleys, 
which the inhabitants call Hollows, 
run at right angles with the shore, 
and in the middle or lowest part 
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of them a road leads from the 
dwelling houses to the sea’’. 

This shipwrecked seamen’s 
Guide, published in 1802, went on 
to give the location of temporary 
shelters for the illfated. These 
‘Charity Houses” as they were 
legally termed, were once quite 
numerous in the early part of the 
last century but it is doubtful if 
they justified the mission for which 
they were intended. 

Each Cape Cod township has al- 
ways been noted for its single tall- 
spired church standing proudly 
aloof from a nucleus of stores and 
shops, the latter more often than 
not a converted dwelling-place or 
ancient fish shanty. Sea Captains 
built the churches but occasionally 
their maintenance was left to the 
divine powers, as a provision in 
Truro once stated, ‘‘all whales 
washed ashore shall become the 
property of the church’’. Thoreau, 
in his famous works, humorously 
depicts in a sketch “the village 
clergyman sitting on his coattails 
on the shore waiting for divinity 
to cast his yearly wages upon the 
sands’’. 

Pirates, too, had a hand in en- 
dowing Cape Cod with a luxurious 
legendary store. None other than 
the famed Captain Kidd, immor- 
talized in pantomime by every 
young boy, buried a portion of his 
treasure on Grand Island, former- 
ly called Hannah Screechum’s 


Island. Kidd, history relates, sailed 
in, one dark night, hid his booty, 
killed Hannah, and placed her body 
just above the treasure. 

In 1717 the infamous Captain 
Bellamy fell victim to a Cape skip- 
per’s strategy. Bellamy, endeavor- 
ing to make port before a violent 
storm, followed a burning tar bar- 
rel thrown overboard by the wily 
Cape man. The barrel drifted 
ashore and led the pirate fleet on 
the shoals. Hundreds of bodies lit- 
tered the beach on the following 
morning, six survivors were caught 
and later hanged at Boston’s Exe- 
cution Dock. Historians claim that 
later an elderly seafaring man of 
forbidding appearance ‘‘believed a 
survivor of Bellamy’s crew’’ was 
wont to stomp about the township. 
He never worked, though he some- 
how always possessed a large sup- 
ply im ‘‘pieces of eight’’. It is be- 
lieved he held the pirate’s loot 
secret. 

Several years ago the writer met 
a rather singular character plod- 
ding along the lower “inside” 
shore. Feeling we had something 
in common there on the vast wind- 
tossed sandy stretch, we fell into 
conversation and -it soon came out 
that he was searching for the 
wrecked brig Somerset. 

Seated on a piece of driftwood 
we enjoyed a smoke while he un- 
folded the little he knew concern- 
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ing the ship’s loss during the Rev- 
olution. 

The Somerset, an English brig 
employed in harrassing the col- 
onies, was pursued by a French 
fleet into the “inside”” Cape and 
ran aground on Peaked Hill Bar 
where the waves soon battered her 
hull far in on the shifting sands. 
As the years rolled by she was lost 
to view. In 1886 the prankish wind 
again uncovered her rotting bones. 
This time she lay exposed but a 
few months when again a kind wind 
gave her a fitting burial. 

Sea stories convey sadness, for 
the sea is remorseless. From the 
time early man first ventured out 
into its then uncharted expanses 
it has dealt heavily with him in his 
eternal struggle to conquer it. 

Mayhap, the stories are being 
forgotten and therefore the writer 
hopes in future articles to set 
forth and make live again these 
adventurous seamen of yesterday 
and to compare them with a life 
every bit as exciting as lived on 
the high seas in the present day 
and age. Aye, blackbirding, piracy, 
whaling and Oriental trading, the 
old way and the new. 
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Herring Run 


A Study In Persistence 


The brook opposite the old water-mill 
on the original stage-road in Brewster. 
In the Spring the herring crowd this 
brook in their multitudes, coming from 
far-away ocean depths to spawn in the 
pond from which this brook empties. 
The picture includes not only a bit of 
the brook and the great trees that over- 
hang it, but the Beacon's Howard Sulli- 
van, contemplating the beauties of Nature 
and the future of the Beacon. 


What mysterious magnetic in- 
fiuence stirs simultaneously in the 
cold breasts of millions of herring, 
in the far ocean depths a thou- 
sand miles from the pond where 
they were spawned? It turns them 
unerringly upon the home course 
in the Spring, seeking the en- 
trance to that creek from which 
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they never shall go forth, ending 
there their cycle of life and death. 

What instinct guides them 
through ocean currents; what 
landmarks, profiles or forests of 
the submarine world confirm 
their courses? Nobody knows, but 
at a certain time they inevitably 
appear in their multitudes, sur- 
mounting all difficulties and 
dangers, these survivors, and on 
a day in May arrive in their placid 
pond to spawn—and die. 

Near the old water-mill in 
Brewster, is a brook, that flowing 
out from the pond, dashes over 
and around huge rocks, in pools 
and waterfalls, past the old water- 
wheel of the mill, under the road. 
over more falls and rapids, down 
among the willows, and finally 
across the marshes to Cape Cod 
Bay. 

At the appointed time, this 
brook becomes so thick with her- 
ring that they crowd each other 
side by side, and you can lift a 
bucket-full from a pool with one 
dip. 

They seem to rest for awhile in 
the pools, preparatory to their 
next wild dash through the swift 
waterfall just above. One by one, 
a fish turns on its side, darts up 
through this falling column of 
water, over the rocks just beneath, 
and wriggles on to the next pool. 

Many are washed back, losing 


their balance, and swept away, 
banged up against the rocks and 
killed. To watch the cascades, it 
seems as if more fish were being 
swept back, than were getting 
up-stream. That’s probably be- 
cause the defeated ones float on 
top, while the fish that get thru 
dart like an arrow, below the sur- 
face. 

In one place there is a sort of 
canyon where the water pours 
through in a mass of foam, be- 
tween rocks several feet high. The 
canyon is at right angles to the 
general course of the stream, and 
is only about six inches wide, just 
room enough for one fish at a time, 
and the herring that attempts it 
has to take a sharp left turn just 
as he enters. Above and below are 
pools, and they were jammed with 
fish. 

But each one in turn managed 
the hazard and went on to con- 
quer further obstacles above. No 
fish ever voluntarily turned 
kack from discouragement. Some 
strange compelling power kept 
them always going on and on, not 
knowing why, only knowing that 
they must. The word of God. Sort 
of crazy, like an artist. Or like 
the solar system, going on and 
around, on and on to death final- 
ly and inevitably, they tell us. 
Maybe by that time, we'll all 
know the reason for it, if any. 
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The Dead and the Living 


By HaroLD DUNBAR 


A woman who recently explored 
one of the old Cape Cod grave- 
yards said to me afterward, “1 
hate to think of dying, and missing 
all the interesting new things that 
are sure to come about during the 
rest of this century. When I think 
of the progress we have made since 
those poor people died, I feel aw- 
fully sorry that they could not 
have lived to see it.’’ 

This woman is a fastidious per- 
son, familiar with the luxuries 
and conveniences of modern life, 
and one could hardly expect her to 
enjoy such a career as the pioneer 
women were willing to follow. The 
question is whether she is any hap- 
pier or more useful than they, and 
my answer is “No.” 

We have become used to certain 
standards of living, and they seem 
higher to us than the standards of 
former days. We would not care 
to go back to candles, stage- 
coaches and sailing-ships, in spite 
of the fact that we consider them 
more picturesque. Yet people still 
derive pleasure from camping, and 
find that it does them good in 
many ways. Even millionaires like 
to put on old clothes and go fish- 
ing, and the most carefully plan- 
ned and continuous luxury does 
not entirely kill the old Adam that 
exists in all of us. 

The world today is in the po- 
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sition of the poor little rich boy 
who had a nursery full of the most 
expensive and complicated toys 
that money could buy, yet he was 
tired of them all, and bored, though 
he bragged to other boys about his 
possessions. 

He was less to be envied than 
the country boy who knew where 
to catch fish with a string and a 
bent pin, and could amuse him- 
self all day at no expense what- 
ever., 

The law of compensation rules 
that what we gain in one direction, 
we lose in another, and while we 
have many things our ancestors 
never dreamed of, they enjoyed 
things that we have lost, and they 
are neither to be pitied nor envied. 
Times change, but “progress” is 
a will-o’-the-wisp and we should 
not be too sure we have it. 

Those people in the old grave- 
yard never saw any aeroplanes, 
automobiles or telephones, nor 
listened to any radios or talking 
pictures, but they knew what love 
was, the greatest thing in the 
world, and it has not been im- 
proved. The sea and the sunlight 
were theirs, the birds sang for 
them, and they were less hurried 
than we. We have various time- 
saving and labor-saving devices, 
but what'do we do with the time 
we save? Men who made things 
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leisurely with their hands, and 
perhaps beautifully, were happier 
than those who tend machines 
that make the same things now. 

We have more thrills and less 
tranquility, but the thrills do not 
last long, and we become more sub- 
ject to boredom than ever. We have 
advertising, automobile accidents, 
racketeers, and advancement plans. 
Are they any improvement over 
the town crier, the village tavern, 
pirates and runaway horses? 

It might have been more fun to 
sit around the General Store and 
gossip, than to listen to a radio, 
and a quilting party could certain- 
ly show more concrete results than 
a bridge party. 

Modern methods have not made 
our food or rent cost any less, and 
have made us think we want things 
that we would be better off without. 

Sky-serapers do not enhance the 
beauty of the summer moon; they 
obscure it; and the roar of city 
traffic is no improvement on the 
roll of the surf on Cape Cod 
beaches. 

Posterity will probably consider 
us even more crude and brutal than 
we consider our ancestors to have 
been. They will say we invented a 
lot of junk and forgot how to live. 
They will declare our progress was 
sidewise, like a crab, because it is 
mostly material and not spiritual. 
They will not find any Beethovens 
or Shakespeares among us, and 


neither Irving Berlin nor E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim; not even Joseph 
Lincoln will have filled the void. 
Nor do I suppose that Matisse or 
Picasso will ever be thought su- 
perior to El Greco or Fra Angeli- 
co. 

What we have done is to give 
more people a taste of luxuries thai 
formerly only a very few might 
enjoy, and we have made it possible 
for almost everybody to acquire 
some education. 

However, education does not 
necessarily mean wisdom, nor lux- 
ury happiness. Perhaps those 
earlier Cape Codders, whose lives 
were less complicated, had more 
peace and even more wisdom than 
we. To be contented with little is 
wisdom. To have just enough 
money, some work you like to do, 
and someone you love, always was, 
and always will be as good a recipe 
for happiness as any. All the rest 
is only experiment, and not pro- 
gress. 


DOANE & BEAL 


Funeral Service 


Harwich 593W Hyannis 684 
For Quality Printing- 


The Yarmouth Register 
Printers of The Beacon 


Yarmouthport, Mass. Tel. Barn. 47 


Among ‘Friendly Sho ps 


By DOROTHEA DARLING 


We don’t mean to rub it in—but the 
fact remains that summer went out one 
night with the sunset and autumn came 
in with the dawn. The king is dead—but— 
long live the king! 

Purple grapes are scenting the crisp air 
with their heady bouquet. Single, blood- 
red trees brood over the fiery splendor 
that blazes up from the mirror of a blue 
pond. Flocks of starlings pattern the noon 
sky with their sudden flights or hang 
like great black berries from the trees 
all of-a-rustle with their murmuring. 

And stale as last year’s crust are the 
fashion edicts laid down by the departed 
king. We beg the indulgence of a retro- 
spective tear for this delectable shade, 
that cool and cleverly-strapped bare-toe 
sandal, or the other length of smooth 
fabric. 

And now—are you ready for a new 
trick or two out of our bag? 

Peering into the Hyannis section of said 
bag, we find that the WORCESTER SHOE 
STORE has a little footwork to exhibit. 
Let’s clear a space on the table and ar- 
range them alphabetically. A and B will 
put you on a sports footing. Black or 
brown A, of perforated calf or suede, is 
lowish of heel and flaunts a shawl tongue. 
Brown or black suede B toes the mark 
with a clever touch of reptile, repeated 
at the back, and laces with broad, woven 
strings. 

The next step to formality is taken by 
the spectator. In brown or black suede in 
two versions comes the calf-tipped and 
calf-backed pump that has been in ex- 
cellent standing the last few years. The 
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second version adds a tiny calf bow and, 
striking a new note, superimposes the 
suede upon the toe and back accents. 

The spike heelers, although standing 
tall, step a few paces to the side and admit 
blue into their brown and black company. 
Suede, suede, suede is the song their 
fiddle sings! 

Speaking of songs and fiddles brings us 
adroitly to the door of the CAPE COD 
MUSIC STORE. Here is the outlet for 
your musical talent, whether it be turn- 
ing records over on your victrola or 
following by hand the intricacies of a 
symphony. 

The records are Deceas and upon their 
disks are wound all manner of melodies— 
from Bing Crosby’s throat workings to the 
blazing rhythms of Count Basie and his 
brunet cohorts. 

The sheet music not only keeps abreast 
of the current pictures-with-song and the 
handful of honest-to-goodness musical 
shows, but also provides the unattached 
songs that linger on nonetheless. You can 
even go back as far as Cole Porter’s mem- 
orable STAR DUST—or farther still to 
NOLA, of which Vincent Lopez has made 
such good use. 

If your needs transcend records, sheet 
music and the classical library, musical 
instruments and accessories of all sorts 
are at your beck and call. 

SAWYER’S GREETING CARD SHOP 
has just opened beside the IDLEHOUR 
after ten years in Chatham and two years 
in Hyannis’ Sherman Square. Gathering 
your Christmas cards while you may is 
one of the sounder notions. According to 
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our peep into one box of Yuletiders, they 
are flashing out bigger and better than 
ever. Into the field which blue invaded 
last year with such success and in which 
it still holds its own marches brown treat- 
ed in unusual ways. We particularly liked 
one such which had a white coach and 
spirited horses touched with red gallop- 
ing across a white band parallel with the 
upper edge, and the gold stripe that glit- 
ters along the bottom edge. 

Stars, evergreens, reindeer and all the 
familiar material express the familiar 
thought in a new way. Color arrange- 
ments, cutouts and bits of cellophane do 
the trick. 

The birthday cards and “get-well” ex- 
hortations are dignified or amusing as 
you please. In the lighter vein we can’t 
resist mentioning the goat with a little 
brush for whiskers and the lines “Gee 
whiskers! It gets my goat to have you 
sick.” 

The sweetheart cards are as dainty as 
a nosegay in a paper lace frill. Delicate 
pink and blue ribbons bow them, pastel 
flowers bloom on them and the sentiments 
are fresh from lavender. 


Small towns are too cramped with per- 
sonal quizness, 

Big towns got that way by minding their 
own business. 

Geneva Eldredge. 


“Tea srains terribly. If no plate is pro- 
vided, place the spoon across the bread 
and butter plate.” 

Cape Cod Colonial. 

Wouldn’t there be a terrible srain on 
the spoon? 


The Beacon’s Mail-Box 


“We read the Beacon with deepest in- 
terest, for it is an engaging magazine. 
We greatly enjoy your pencil sketches, 
and even drive in our auto to find and 
view the originals. Our only challenge to 
the Beacon is the frequency of “damn” 
and “hell” used in the text, not from 
moral but the aesthetic point of view. 
Cussing may not be venal, but smacks of 
the vulgar when in print.” 

S. B. M., South Wellfleet 


“In the August issue of the Beacon, on 
page 20, the article entitled ‘Labor Day’ 
should receive a great deal of praise. 
Whoever is writing this knows what he is 
talking about.” 

“P. S. I have a hunch that Gertrude 
Stein, Jr., is the same as the Sublime 
Coderator.” 

A. H. C., Hyannis 


We apologize for the damns and hells, 
though we may find it hard to reform. 
We have sent separate signed photographs 
of the Sublime Coderator and gertrude 
stein jr, showing the difference in dress 
and physiognomy, to A. H. C., and hope 
to convince him that gertrude should be 
referred to as “she”. 

The Editor 


SAWYER’S 
PHOTO and GREETING CARD SHOP 
GREETING CARDS STATIONERY 
OIL and WATER COLOR VIEWS GIFTS 
Your Kodak Films Expertly 
Finished in 7 Hours. 
Side of the Idlehour Theatre, Hyannis 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 


For discriminating people 
is paid to all details in our laundry 


CAPE COD LAUNDRY CO, INC. 
Established 1914 


West Yarmouth, Mass. 


Tel. Hyannis 79 


(Yo the Jales 
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A Ditty About the Crudity of Nudity 


Why is it that all bums and 
reprobates immediately begin to 
be a little lewd, as soon as they see 
a picture of a lady, showing her 
nearly or entirely in the nude? 

And by bums and reprobates, I 
mean practically all healthy males; 
because I have tried the test on 
them, and it hardly ever fails. 

Even men who call themselves 
gentlemen, are apt to get crude 
about a nude; though if the lady 
had her clothes on, even a one- 
piece bathing-suit, they would 
never think of anything that could 
be considered rude. 

It isn’t a question of morals par- 
ticularly, or a matter of being 
chaste; it’s just that as far as I 
am concerned, I don’t agree with 
their taste. 
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For to be specific, I think it 
would be simply terrific, if all 
women went around nude; expect- 
ing to be wooed in that condition. 

And I think they would pretty 
soon fail in their mission, which is, 
as some philosopher has said, to 
attract men, and thus perpetuate 
the human race. (Though he did- 
n’t explain why it should be per- 
petuated, probably due to lack of 
space.) 

If a naked House of Lords would 
inspire no respect, how about a 
naked Woman's Club, no matter 
how select? (Well, it’s a vision I 
prefer to reject.) 

Eve may have thought that a 
fig-leaf was sufficient, and Adam, 
(supposing the Lord was omnis- 
cient and had told Eve she was 
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pretty proficient) put up with it, 
because neither of them subscribed 
to Vogue or Harper's Bazaar, and 
Hollywood hadn’t got very far. 

But Eve had practically the 
whole stage, or at least no such 
competition as in this alleged civil- 
ized age, where a woman has to 
think not only of clothes, but of 
cosmetics, to say nothing of di- 
etetics; where she even has to pre- 
tend to like athletics. 

And it’s a wise woman who 
knows how to drape her charms; 
that is, providing she doesn’t ab- 
solutely dread the idea of falling 
into some hero’s arms, and I sus- 
pect that if the dears went around 
without any clothing, the heroes 
would regard them with more or 
less loathing. 

And when the same bums and 
reprobates saw a picture of a lady 
in a pretty fur coat, that would be 
the sort of picture that would be 
more apt to get their goat. 


TRIED AND TRUE RECIPES 
For True Cape Codders 
By Aunt DEBORAH 


Cereal Gems 
1 cup cold cooked cereal 
1 cup fiour 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
Mix together. Add 1 beaten egg and 
enough milk to make a soft batter. 
Bake in muffin tins, in a hot oven. 


Sweet Potato Pie 
4 sweet potatoes, boiled 
1 cup sugar 


2 beaten eggs 
2 tablespoons butter, melted 
34 cup milk 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon clove, a dash of nutmeg. 
Mash potatoes well, add ingredients in 
order given, strain into a pastry lined pie 
plate, and bake until set. 


Apple Chutney 

1 qt. tart apples, pared and sliced 
1 cup raisins 
2 onions, minced 
2 red peppers minced 
1 cup vinegar 
1 cup water 
1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon mustard seed 
1 teaspoon celery seed 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1 teaspoon salt 

Combine, and boil until thick, bottle 
while hot and seal. 


Puff Ball Muffins 

1 cup milk 
1 egg 
4 teaspoon salt 
1% cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 

Beat egg and milk well together. Add 
flour and salt. Beat until full of bubbles. 
Add baking powder last. 

Half fill well greased muffin tins that 
have been well heated, bake 20 minutes. 


Specializing 
CORD SOLES for Workmen Shoes 
Best for Firemen, Police, Garagemen, etc. 
We make your old shoes good as new 


NEW YORK 
SHOE REBUILDING CO. 
297 Main Street Hyannis 


SEASONABLE FLOWERS 


Unusual and Original 
Bouquets - Corsages 


THE YARMOUTH GREENHOUSES 
phone Barn. 95-3 


OUR POETS 


HORSE HEAVEN 


An ancient Comer-Out was he, 
Bull throat and piercing eyes; 
His pleasures lived in memory, 
His hopes beyond the skies. 


Said He, 
“Religion’s dead; there, weathered gray, 
A barn stood long ago; 
Above, Come-Outers knelt to pray, 
While horses neighed below. 


The faithful gathered nightly there, 
Not one lean day in seven, 

While scoffers passing, sniffed the air, 
And dubbed the place “Horse-Heaven.” 


You’ve got religion, so you think, 
Luke-warm, I’m telling you. 

For to be rescued from the brink 
Of hell, you never knew. 


When I was young all talk was sung 
To tunes of holy song 

That soothed the spirit when unstrung, 
And kept it going strong. 


We didn’t walk the common road 
That to damnation led; 

We walked the fence-rails and bestowed 
Care where the foot should tread. 


Religion’s goal is dead today; 
There’s not enough of sin 

To get repentance under way, 
Those heavenly crowns to win. 


You should have heard the joyful shout, 
The high uplifted hymn, 

When that conversion came about 

Of Mary Merrilim. 


Upon the straw we sat cross-shanked, 

An aisle left in the center, 

Up which the twelve-thread life-line 
yanked 

Each wavering repenter. 


Those ain’t no counterfeited coins 
Sin pays his wages in, 

So Mary just girt up her loins, 
Breathed deep and started in. 


She and the devil had it hot 
A-wrestling single-handed, 

When down the aisle the life-line shot 
And in her lap it landed. 
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All vim had left her weary frame, 
We're weak when conscience wrankles, 
But Deacon Allgrace—blessed name— 
Half-hitched it round her ankles. 


No strength of arm our leader lacked; 
Without procrastination 

That simple vessel jibed and backed 
Stern-forward to salvation. 


Her spanker cased her blushing face, 
Her other sails were shredded; 

No garments, saving heavenly grace. 
Clothe those the Lord hath wedded. 


Like mother Eve she rose unawed, 
No cotton and no wool, 

And every brother murmured, “Lord, 
Thy handmaid’s beautiful.” 


I see her by the altar yet, 
A-pulling of her stocking, 

Lord, how our Halleluiahs set 
Those prayer-logged rafters rocking. 


Staunch rescued vessel; bleeding too,— 
Her stern had splinters plenty. 

But Deacon Allgrace saw her through, 
And picked out nine and twenty. 


The old barn burned; all, all are dead: 
Im just the last gray sheaf 

To testify when harvested 

To God and my belief. 


By Carol Wight, Ph. D. 


BUTTER 


The domesticities are not the same, 

And labor has more knowledgeable ways, 

A system with a scientific name 

Assumes the ancient rites of churning 
days. 

The dairy butter made with factory skill, 

Seems all too yellow and mechanical, 

The color is no longer daffodil 

That comes from cylinders centrifugal. 

It used to be as cool as bergs and smell 

Of pasture grass and clover field; 

These are new days: the talk is buy and 
sell, 

Commercial content and industrial yield. 

The little cow, the pan of cream I miss, 

I cannot make them seem a part of this. 


Carrie Chase Sheridan’ 
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Meandering with Marienne 


A Grave Problem 

Old gravestones, viewed as works of the 
sculptor’s art, can be very beautiful and 
interesting in color and design. The old 
slate, with a texture of velvet and the 
color of squirrel fur, often holds the 
loveliest designs, and the lettering is su- 
perb. 

I wondered who could do such work 
today, and the answer seems to be pro- 
vided by Mrs. Berry of Dennisport. She 
says that the Aberdeen Granite Works of 
Quincy has thought a lot about this very 
problem, and takes particular pride in 
the fineness and permanency of their 
memorials. I met Mr. James M. Walker, 
who is the sole owner of the company, 
which has been in business for over half 
a century, and he knows granite and how 
to handle it in a beautiful way. When 
you need a memorial, they are sympath- 
etic and understanding about it, and they 
go right about making you something 
that future centuries will view with 
respect. 


There’s Something About Beauty 

When I go out, I hope there’ll be no 
moaning at the bar. In fact, I hope they 
will fill all the glasses, toss them off 
lustily, and remark, “Boy, she was a 
looker.” And I hope they will remember 
that there was something a little in- 
dividual about the looks, not the same old 
hackneyed permanent that all the old 
hens at the club seem to be satisfied with. 
And other touches, too, achieved through 
intelligent advice and individual consid- 
eration. But never mind about me; it’s 
you I have in mind now, and if you agree 
about the desirability of going to a beauty 
shop where they have really up-to-date 
equipment and give some attention to 
your particular problem, the Dorris 


Beauty Shop in Harwich, on South Street 
where the elms overarch, is a place where 
you will certainly emerge as a much 
better-looking person than when you 
went in. 


Pictures And Pictures 

But ugly or beautiful, lets wake up 
and live. Let’s go and see some pictures. 
We can go to Hyannis and see moving 
pictures, or right next to the theatre we 
can see some pretty swell still pictures 
in Harold Sawyer’s shop. Either photo- 
graphs or paintings in oil or water color, 
charming views of Cape Cod scenes that 
you may have noticed yourself and wish- 
ed you had a picture of. Maybe you have 
taken pictures of some of these places 
yourself, and if you have, you want the 
best from your films. Well, this is the 
place to get it, and quickly too, some- 
thing like seven hours. Moreover, there 
is no occasion known to man, on which 
greeting cards should be sent, that the 
Sawyer stock has not provided for, and 
with excellent taste, too. Harold used to 
be in Chatham, was there for twelve 
years, and he hopes all his old friends 
around the Cape will look him up in the 
present location. 


Giddap! 

It takes gasoline to get around Cape 
Cod and see all these places. But they’re 
worth seeing, and I should try the Shell 
Gas Station in Hyannis, not only for the 
means of locomotion, but to meet Mr. 
Bowman, who has been there a long time, 
and has intelligent ideas about right lu- 
brication. You can leave your car there, 
and they will smooth out all the wrinkles 
in its lubrication while you do a little 
shopping. They have some nice fresh 
tires and tubes, too, Goodyear; and tires 
are a matter of life and death sometimes, 
especially in autumn and winter. It’s the 
largest car-washing unit on Cape Cod, 
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and believe me, it's a sensation to drive 
out with a clean car, all nicely oiled, filled 
with gas, and some sound tires on the 
wheels. You feel safe. 


Sensation 

But speaking of sensation, do you know 
what they're doing in Harwichport? It 
seems that the Harwich Motors, who 
say they think the Beacon is pretty good, 
are offering twenty-five Roosevelt dol- 
lars, (still current in the Cod Island Re- 
public) toward the purchase of any 
Plymouth or DeSoto car, (and you know 
darned well there are no better cars at 
their price) if you bring in a copy of this 
issue of the Beacon. When I heard that, 
I told Mr. Dunbar he should put up the 
price of the Beacon to $25.15 per copy for 
this issue. He said the Beacon was un- 
doubtedly worth it, but he knew hardly 
anybody who had fifteen cents, let alone 
twenty-five dollars. 


CAPE COD 
CREAMERY 


A Cape Cod Institution 
Serving Milk and Cream 
of Finest Quality 


DAILY DELIVERIES TO 
ANY PART OF THE CAPE 


Phone HYANNIS 280 


The Cape Cod Beacon 


CPIRERIILHEIEEHASESUREREDSES OEM TATTLE TEETER 


The Original 


Cape Cod Calendars 


1938 edition now on sale 
at the smart gift shops 


We 


Illustrated in Block Prints of the Cape: 
by William A. Miller, Jr. 
Yarmouthport, Mass. 


35c each - 3 for $1.00 postpaid 


CE 


HH LARA 


Co RUIBAMEAMIBRSALEDERELECARAIS NCATE TALE 


WL 


MA CIS 
SANDWICH SHOP 
Unusual Sandwiches 
Unusual View 
A Delightfully cool spot 
Route 28, West Chatham 


CORSON’S GARAGE 
Cadillac - LaSalle - Oldsmobile 
SALES AND SERVICE 
that pleases the most discriminating 


Barnstable Rd., Hyannis Tel. 605 


Ms Out - 


“History of Bourne | 
from 1622 to 1937” 
by Betsey D. Keene 


240 pages, Photographs, Maps 
Limited Edition - 500 copies 


Price $2.00 postpaid 
Charles W. Swift, Yarmouthport 


THE BEACON WILL STAY 


While you sail away, but we can send it to you, 


and we can send you any back numbers you may 
have missed. 

Wherever you are, on Cape Cod or in the hinter- 
land, you will find no magazine like the Beacon. 

If you are interested in Cape Cod, you will not 
want to be without it. 


WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE. 
The Cape Cod Beacon - Yarmouthport 


BUY BY THE BEACON 


GONE! 


With the wind and the terns, that sum- 
mer business, those summer magazines, the 


summer visitors. 


But here is the Beacon, as usual, appear- 
ing in every Cape Cod town from Falmouth 
to Provincetown, and going all over the 
United States, from Cuba to California. 


You can depend on the Beacon, and now 
is the time to advertise, if you stay on Cape 
Cod, and want more business in the autumn. 
The Beacon is 


NOT FORGOTTEN. 


